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" We came," said Cromwell, " to this conclusion amongst ourselves: That if we had been fought out of our liberties and rights, necessity would have taught us patience, but to deliver them up would render us the basest persons in the world, and worthy to be accounted haters of God and His people."
Cromwell became reluctantly convinced that if persuasion failed, it was his duty to use force.
The only hope of an honourable ending of the Long Parliament lay in its acceptance of a compromise. At a conference with some members on April 19, 1653, Cromwell and the officers proposed an expedient which they thought would answer: Let the Parliament drop the bill, dissolve itself at once, and appoint a provisional government. Let the members " devolve their trust to some well affected men, such as had an interest in the nation, and were known to be of good affection to the Commonwealth," and leave these men " to settle the nation/* " It was no new thing," said the officers, " when this land was under the like hurlyburlies," and they proved it by historical precedents. The members demurred and argued, but in the end they promised to think it over and meet the officers for another conference next day. Vane and others pledged themselves, in the meantime, to suspend further proceedings on the Bill for a New Representative, and the officers separated hopefully.
Another parliamentary leader, Sir Arthur Haslerig, whose authority with the House was equal, if not superior, to Vane's, had come up from the country resolved to defeat the compromise. He told his